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SHAKERISM 


Shakerism In Indiana; Notes On Shaker Life, Customs, And Music 
Editor's Note 


The body of Shaker material here presented is the result 
of a note, sent to Lt. Herbert Halpert, former editor of this Bulletin, 
about an Indiana folksong, poking fun at Quakers (See this Bulletin, 
III (March, 1944), p.3.). Miss Weeks points out that the song was _ 
originally surely directed at the Shakers, not the Quakers. In fact, 
she continues, the chorus uses the words of one of the most charact- 
eristic types.of Shaker song; and the last line, "I love to be a 
Shaker," appears in a number of contexts in the Shaker hymns. 


Following this note, Miss Weeks sent Lt. Halpert a 
number of itéms which she had prepared about the. Shakers and their 
doings in this country, among which was a considerable body of mat- 
erial about Shakerism in Indiana and other items of interest garnered 
by intensive study of Shaker manuscript collections in the Library 
of Congress. From this amazing bulk comes this material, re-arranged 
and condensed in some instances. 


` For the sake of convenience some historical and doctrin- 
al data of Shakerism should be included by way of further introduc- 
tion. The Shakers or, more formally, The United-Society of Believers 
in Christ's Second Coming, had their origin about 1747 in Bolton and 
in Manchester, England. This sect was founded by James and Jane 
Wardley, Quaker tailors, who had come under the influence of teach- 
ings of the French Protestant Camisards~-that the time for the 
destruction of the world was at hand, when Christ weuld come again 
to earth. To this group came Ann Lee, a textile worker, then about 
twenty-two, who found help for her doubts of salvation and for her 
despair of the evils of life as she had seen it. She had: seen 
visions, brooded, and despaired; and her particular belief--that 
sexual intercourse wks the basis of all sin-- became an essential 
tenet of the new sect in the celibacy imposed upon its members. For 
soon she became the leader and then the messiah which had been 
expected to return to the earth to complete the masculine-~feminine 
godhead taught by the sect. 


In 1774, after violent persecution in England, Ann Lee 
Stanley (for she had married against her will),led by a divine 
reveletion, came to America with eight members of the order who 
finally settled near Albany, New York. She was now known as 
Mother Ann; and she helped organize the first Shaker Society in 
America, at New Lebanon, New York, following a religious revival 
there in 1780 7 
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The Shakers believed that God wes both male and female, 
Christ representing the male principle and Mother Ann the female 
principle, in whom the second coming was fulfilled. Christ's 
kingdom on earth became a reality with the establishment of the 
first Shaker Church. They also ‘believed’ in the common possession 
of property; confession of sins; power over disease; separation from 
the world; simplicity in speech, furnishings and dress; celibacy; 
and equality of the sexes--with equal rights and responsibilities. 


They lived in families of thirty to ninety members, each 
with its own house and with separate quarters for men und women. 
Their farms were models of neatness and productivity; and during 
the nineteenth century the Shaker industries, purticularly herb 
growing &nd clothing and furniture manufacture were ‘well known and 
quite profitable. 


(For further information see E, D. Androws, The Gift To 
Be Simple (New York: J.J. Augustin, 1940); Phillips Berry, Bulletin 
of tho Folk Song Society of the Northeest, No. 4 (1932), = 17-18; 
Carl Carmer, “listen for a Lonesome Drum (ew York; 1936), pp. 118- 
134, me the Editor _ 


I. Busro 


When the Shaker ministry at Mt. Lebanon had succeeded 
in organizing societies not only in New York state but in Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut, Maine and New Hampshire--eleven in all 
--there came to their notice the news of a great religious awaken- 
ing that was shaking the then-far-away churches of the Cumberland 
valley in Kentucky. In. the first month of the year 1805, therefore, 
the leading Ministry decided to send three of their most talented ` 
members westward as "propaganda,"=-which was the term applied to 
the missionaries not to their siPoP RES which latter was termed the 
gospel. 


_ The; diary which tells of these three journeying on foot 
some 1100 miles, much of the way through unsettled country, and 
the people they encountered, the scenes they saw, their spiritual 
experiences in all the vast expanse of new country they’ traversed 
is a most vivid and remarkable account which hus never to this day , 
seen printe One of the three kept this journal of the journey; 
but this is not the only evidence we have for the occurrrences 
which led to the founding of Shaker Church Families and later to 
communities of such "families" in Kentucky, in Ohio, and finally 
to the one in Indiana, called Busro or West Union, since it was 
to the west of the main.center at -Union Village in Werren county — 
in the central part of the:state of Ohio. One óf the most valuable 
of the very earliest of the western diaries.and journals’ was kept 
by Richard McNemar who had been a leuding Presbyterian preacher of — 
the region before the "awakening" referred to above. Before the- 
year 1805, in fact, he had won wide fame throughout that region by 
his powerful sermons at the great camp meetings which at times drew 
as many as five thousand persons from e- region of distances,-hard » 
trevel- conditions, few conveyances end sturdy pioneer folk ‘sparsely 4 
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scattered over the land of several states. Richard it was, in fact, 
who formed with Malcolm Worley (who also turned Shaker) and five 
others the famed "Seven Schismatics" who were excommunicated by the 
Springfield Presbytery for their doctrinal divergence from the ortho- 
dox. Having left their old established church, they and their 
followers, which in Richard's case were his whole congregmtion, it is 
said, were indeed ripe to receive "new light," a "new gospel." So 
it was that when Richard met the Shaker Three in the home of Worley, 
he, though at first skeptical, did in time become convinced of their 
claims to having that new light, that truer gospel and a more godly 
way of life to advance. And*so it was that he, his family, his 
brother and family, and other relatives and the others of his con= 
gregation set up a new "communion" that was also a “communes” for 


“all things were to be held in common, all labor was to be for the 


common good, and all were to strive to “travel onward" together both 
in daily living and in the soults travel toward godliness. 


The very sincerity of their conversion to the Shakerts 
way of belief and of living soon led-to their spreading this new 
joy and hope they had found. Before a decade had passed there were 
established four major societies in Ohio, and two in Kentucky, and 
all were flourishing. Then, in common with the procedure always, 
there came ones from afar, seeking the light; and in this case the 
"new opening of the gospel power" had occurred on the Wabash, 4n 
the region called the Great Prairie, not far from the modern city 
of Indianapolis.' This was on a creek called the Busseron or 
Busserow or Busro; but while identifying the location by this name-~ 
when after a time of visiting and inquiry inte the sincerity of 
the peoplets faith, the possibilities and suitability of the loca- 
tion for settlement, and the need that would exist for financial 
as well as spiritual encouragement of this new colony, they decid- 
ed to make a Shaker community there on the Busseron;--it was given 
a new and Shaker name, West Union. 


Members were drawn from the locality only to a small 
extent at first,’ for the region had few settlers. But members of 
strength, courage and the desire to pioneer still more than was 
still needed in Ohio, went west frdm sevorul of the Shaker societies. 
These were carefully selected and their journey approved and facili- 
tated in every way. According to the Shaker custom, diaries’ were 
kept, and some of these later were copied into the official journals 
of the Kentucky end Ohio leading societies where West Union Believers 
finally returned after 411 the endured hardships at Busro wore found 
unavailing and that sipiy was given up. 


Such records later were compiled and there is a fairly 
complete journal histoty for the society at Busro, and especially 
the reproduced diary of the sad’ and trying trek of these Shaker 
folk buck to Ohio, then to return and try again at Busrow and final- 
ly the second and sadder trek back to Ohio to remain there. This 
history has been published, though obscurely, in Ohio Archeological 
records. So far as' I know, the state of Indiana has never claimed 
this colorful and illuminating bit of its own history, nor these 
folk who for a time were that state's own citizens. 
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West Union gave to the great treasury of Shaker music 
some hymns thet ere fully authenticated by Shaker manuscripts as 
having been written there in the Shaker village. Those I know best 
are by some of the Ohioans who served these pious foil: as mission- 
ers. But there are many anonymous books which some day I hope to 
be able to identify from internal evidence «nd suspect already I 
shall find emong these some that are indubitably West Union's own 
product. 


One of the Pirst Three Propaganda from the eastern head- 
quarters of Shakerism was Issachar Bates, who brought them the gospel 
straight from the Fount, for being long & member at both Watervliet, 

(Niacuyune) end Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. (which succeeded Watervliet 
after 1821 as the headquarters of the sect) Bates wus long in person- 
ul contact with all the original leaders and drew his doctrinal con- 
cepts straight from their preachings. He must have been a fascinating 
character, this Bates; an ex-life player with the Revolutionary 
army, a man of sprightly nature, given to most vigorous participe- 
tion in their dancing in worship, second only to "Little Benjamin" 
(Benjamin Seth Youngs, second of the great Three and author of the 
first of their published doctrinal. texts, that wus issued in Ohio 
in 1808.., und who, I suspect strongly, wus the "little man" thet 
& bit of & song in the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin deridedt). But it 
is of Bates I here wish to speak further. 


In en old bundle of letters, mostly songs, treasured long 
by Elder Richard McNemar, the ex-Presbytcrian preacher, I found a 
song I hed seen some years ago and otherwise attributed. It was 
titled "A Winter's Journey to Busro." On this copy is the, notation 
ut the end "Issachar's"; on the one seen earlier it was attributed 
to Oliver Hampton, a later Elder, &lso u Hymn writer, at the Union 
Village community. It is proven that Butes und Richard were to- 
gether, did indeed make the journey to Busro together, in the year 
1809, und there Bates remained for considereble time--some yeurs-~ 
helping the Brethren to establish "Order." I have the whole of 
this Hymn I believe, but not at hand now. It begins, "The 16th 
day of January, 1809, thro stormy rains, thro ice end snow, From 
Turtle Creek we teok our Journey te see the Brethren at BUST Oee ee" 
There ere 13 verses describing that relatively short (%) pioneer 
journey of over 300 miles, almost ontirely on foot! The verses end 
with the words 


"Until we reached the Busro soil und the kind welcome 
we received 
Mede rich emends for all our toil." 


In a fascinating hymnal indited by ene Eldress, Peulina 
Bryant of the Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, community, on whose title 
page she had written her name, this same Journey poem appears in 
full; beneath it she has written "Copied here in this Book on June 
26, 1856." Issachar Betes remsined long at Busro, end I em con- 
stantly finding hymns he wrote during that period, thet therefore 
must have been writton there. Some few ure definitely given the 
"yest Union" end memo line. .This story of the journey very likely 
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in time wes used «s a hymn, since when the Shakers copied poems of 
Shaker origin not intended for singing use they plainly called them 
poems and wrete them into other volumes. The Shakers at most socie- - 
ties and for much of their historical existence used volumes made of 
paper created in their own shops and bound up by themselves, very 
often bound before they were written in. Their bindings in a general 
way seem to heve followed pretty much the pattern of books they 
recorded buying, or that may by other evidence be considered of non- 
Shaker manufacture. So when they started a hymn collection for the 
Family hymns to be recorded in, or when they started te collect 
old hymns of a by-gone Shaker day from the lips of their own old= 
timers, or from out of some of the oldest of their own peculier 
books, they used for each kind of hymns, for songs, for anthems, etc. 
a separate book. One book was used by a single writer usually, 
though some have been found with a variety of notational and verbal 
chirography; but theré seems to have been also the custom for a book, 
partially filled, to be passed on to another to write in. One sus-= 
pects from the custom in many other points of "order" that this pass- 
ing on was a matter of assignment, just as the recording of worship 
was assigned. Early it seems that this may have occurred spontaneous- 
ly, been found to serve a useful purpose, and so have been perpetuat- 
ed as "order." Some books cover the writer's whole lifetime... as 
shown by the careful mortuary records of each Family, of which I 
have a considerable number. Again a book may have been written by 
two or three persons; sometimes one suspects this multiple inditing, 
yet is hardly able to feel sure of it as the hands are so similar 
and so accurately so, Agsin there is abundant individuality in the 
chirography. I should like to see study applied to some of the 
notation soriptst It might help greatly in identifying some of the 
entirely anonymous hymnals§ There is such copious ordinary writing 
of many of these musical writers that one should be able to correlate 
the two. 


I heve gathered a considerable amount of data on their 
book binding, their paper making, the rare occasions when their 
books (nearly all leather bound) bore what would seem the "forbidden 
superfluity" of pyrographed design} Some of the paper they.used is 
obviously not their own for tucked away in the hymnals and on the 
letters one finds curious and charming watermarks and impressed seels 
that are clearly makers! symbols. 


The story of their hand printing of their early books is 
enother matter I have gathered deta on as it came to hand. One 
young lad of 17 or so learned to print, up in New Hempshire, on 
an issue of 3,000 copies of Their Holy und Sacred Roll and Bookeee 
and ended up by going into Boston to consult a typefounder and then 
going home to cast his own type in order to try and print the let- 
teral Shakerscript music notation! Nothing ever seems to have 
stopped a Shaker once he (or she!) received the "gift" to make 
some venture! And in this whole story of their music there were 
as many, or more, women who "receive@"as there were men. Some of 
their best beloved hymns are associated with their well loved 
eldresses and sisters. It was the "gift" to do something that 
counted, not the sex of the doer. Their Laws call for a Ministry 
Lot of four, two men and two women; or at least one of each; and 
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similarly sach Family and each vost in the Family has two to serve, 
except where the duties were specially divided as the care’ of the 

farm animals b3ing for the men to do and the care of the’ kitchen for 
the women. But let the Family dwindle, and hands be nedied in either 
place, the other sex would be called to assist. There was equality” 
of service as well as of rule unless a very well recognized principle 
of differing i ae! or of recognized superior skill (as in the women 
mending the men's garments) existed. 


I believe that more of the old records of West Union may 
exist. The pacity of them at the time th2 small history with the 
diary of the treks was printed should very likely have bean relieved 
when the bulk of the western records were salvaged. On the other hand 
they may actually have perished or b3en left behind in Indiana. In 
comparison with what has been recovered from all the other societies, 
Busro it would seem has least of all remaining. But I say this with 
caution for I have not as yt had opportunity to fully canvas by 
actual handling all that I know to exist. 


Elder Issacher's poems were nevar "grand," seldom even very 
impressive to the modern sense. But they were warmly flushed with the 
simplicity of his Shaker faith and must hav2 added gr2atly to nis ' 
ministry among an humble folk facing life on the very edge of pioneer 
land. Here is anoth2r hymn he wrote, while at Busro: 


"Now by my mction I will prove 
How much the work of God I love...." 


To get the flavor of that simpl2 vers2. you must quite 
literally be abl2 to h2ar the intonations of their soeech, for out in 
that region today thar2 would be little latk of rhyming unison in the 
words "prove" and "loves" for neithar is vowelzd as sharply there as, 
in the East of our country. So too one must know, in other songs, 
how certain words ar2 curiously mis-accented; when you hay the music's 
rhythmic "mode-signs" correctly in amdetstana ine you can §22 quite 
clearly in,many cas2s why th2 Shaker’ yers2 seems not to have proper 
cadence. Motion is the Shaker alternats word for their word ‘Labor. 
which was equivalent to "shake" and mant th whole sequence of ways 

of "shaking. " ' 


Jam2s McNe2mar, n2phew of th? famous Zidar Richard, wrote a 
"Vallsy" song that Eldress Paulina copisd,into her Kantucky collection 
of “Ancient Hymns" in the 1850's. So hare is ona at least we know to 
be not of Eastern origin. | Jam2s called this "The Watchword" and there 
were four'verses of eight lin2s each--a really short hymn for a, 
west3fn Shaker to writ:. Hs was beyond his sarly twenties when “he n 
wrot3 it, 


"Along the low valley. where love dozs.abound, 
Is where the rich fruits of th2 gosp2l are found..." 


This was found also among Richard MeNemar! ts traasuted.: 
letters. Jam2s was th3 son of Richard's brother. Garner who with his 
wholg family joined the Shakers almost as soon as Richard did, 
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The first authentic racord I yet hav; of the sanding of 
hymns in written form to tha west2rn societies is a diary note dated 
September, 1819. B2fors that only th2 words s2em to hav2 been cx- 
changsd. This one in 1819 was "pricked down" and has been found, I 
believe, in the original small paper slip form. It was on a five- 
line staff not a quarter inch desp and the notes were pin head size, 
imitative in ink of some othars found that actually were pin pricks 
through the pap2r; som? so pricked were found that ware overinked 
in th? pin holas to preserv: th2m in th2 soft paper. This was done 
at the time tha Privileg:d Fiv2 were "learned to writ2 the notes"; 
so it would səəm that though th: Shakers all2g2 that their own no- 
tation was "recaived" in 1807, it still was not in use at the main 
sociaty. This is in part support3d by another society's record that 
it was first used thear2 about twelve years later than its "reception." 


In 1819, September, 2ight Hymnas and ten Anthems wer2 sent 
to Union Village, th2 main seat of western Shakerism, and with thom 
three Spiritual Sonzs, two Verse Hymns (probably the "Little songs" 
of one verse cach) and also six Laboiring Sonzs. Quite a labor of 
devotion, th3 inditing of all those—twenty-nin2 in all! One of them 
was "Humiliation." Ths diarist also not2s that to West Union were 
sent one Anthem, thr22 Labouring Songs, and ten or more Hymns. Note 
the distinguishing of anth3m, hymn, song, etc. One gəts to recognize 
which ar? which, in th: Hymnals, by their form, thair mode signs, etc., 
but it is a long slow proc2ss cf r2cognition; and facility therein is 
slowly and sometimes hardly von! Ons of th? tun2s sent to Union 
was "I want to f321 littl2, I want to fe2] small"~-here is the ethic 
of th: Valley Hymns in 2arlizr guise. 


But to r2turn to Issachar Bates and West Union hymns. In 
Paulina's Book is another of his hymns (hə was a prolific "receiver" 
of them). His little v2rsonal plədge 


No long2r I'll delay 
My little all to give... 


was probably writen for th2 new converts he made while staying on so 
long at Nast Union (Busro) to "sncourage th? belisvers thare." 


Another he is credited with shile there was the six-—varsed 
hymn (long for him) called "Industry." It is built on a Biblical 
theme familiar to us all. Other hymns by other "instruments" come 
very close to this on: in wording, I call them the Shaker "Bee Songs" 
The first I ev2r found was in a whol2 volume of monitory songs, which 
I long thought were probably used only in teaching children in the 
Shaker schools, until I cam2 upon diary ref2rences to th2 "spirit 
authors," addressing such songs to Balisvers in the Young Believers 
Order—-that is to say, in the Novitiate or Gath2ring Order, or First 
Family. Th: Shakers taught that on must relax to th2 receiving of 
ideas in school 2ven as ona should "shak3" on2's whol2 body, or some 
particularly tans2 parts of it, into a state of relaxation, 2ven into 
a tranc2-like stata by the danca called "The Whirls” in order to bring 
one into communion with tha sup2rmatural--th2 spiritual world-—-and so 
into a condition rec2ptiva to wisdom, to song, to admonishment and 
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guidance by way of m2ssag2s, "Words," etc. So whatev2r your aga you 
took this littl? song to h2art quite as a littl: child might, for 
you still were a Young Baliever who had far to trav2l yət on the 

Way of th2 Gospel, which was not only "Hands to work" but "hearts 

to God" which was what Mothsr Anntaught the vary zarli2st believers. 


Hərə is on2 v2rsion of th2 song called "Industry": 


` All Natur2 calls for busy hands 
For this is Hzavon's decr22. 
The b2ast, th? bird, th: insect stands 
A Monitor to me. 


The little busy artful b2e 
Works every shining hour 
And her industry I can sea 
In every op'ning flower. 


Not all of Issachar Bates' hymns wərə so happy. During 
his ministry at West Union (Busro) his was the sad task to opan his 
mind to th2 "spirit" of the entire community on occasions both frequent 
and sad, when b2lov2d m2mbzrs of that hard pr2ss2d group came to the 
end of their earthly travel. For in spite of the Shak2rs' firm be- 
lief that dzath is a r2zleas2 and that only joy and n2" powers, new 
and blissful exp2ri2nc2s, await thos? who ar2 prepared to trav321 on 
and upward in th2 B2yond, thar2 to mingl2 with all ths saints who 
have gon2 b2fore (who, by th2 way, n22d not all have been Shakers, 
by any means), nevertheless, in this period of Shaker history the 
partings wer2 indeed sadly numerous. And in this, West Union s2ems 
to" have topp2d all the societies in the frequancy of funzrals. 
Several of the leading memb2rs of th2 W2st2rn L2ad succumb:d thera, 
among them sev2ral who w2re sign2ars of the First Covenant of thea 
Shaker Church, at Mt. Lebanon, Now York, in 1795. One of th2se was 
Eldr2ss Ruth Darrow, and Elder Issachar was "sensitiv3" indeed when 
he voiced the hymn which had "come" to him on that occasion and in 
which all united, p 52 2ming to anticinat2 th2 words, nev2r having 
heard them befonae? On2 can imagine the vast stilln2ss of the Great 
Prairi2, its solemnizing impression, as thos: doz2ns cf mourning 
followars of th2 b2lov2d Ruth, trod in slow and halting pace to the 
slow2st of th2ir modes and sang: 


A Mother in Israel, a Mcther ind2ed 
Has left hor d:ar children, fh ar Soiritual Sead.... 


Varse after vrse, thay inton2d; and the "air" was "soft" (which in 
Shaker terminology meant it was minor; had it bən major, it would 
have baen called "sharp" or "natural"). 


Again in 1823, one finds another rəcord. Many times 
between, Eldsr Issachar lifted his voice as "instrumənt" to rele2as2 
the spirit of lov2, of ‘admiration, of recognition for a life of 
true Gospel travel. In 1823, wh2n Eldr2ss Martha Sandford died at 
Busro, Issachar's hymn sang forth: 


Our dearly beloved Eldrəss Martha's fled 
To worlds b2yond th2 regions of the d2adeece 
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Three y2ars, less thr22 days, later, at Busro also, died Elder John 
Dunlavy, author of on2 of the bəst known of th: very arly Shaker 
Doctrinal works, The Manif2sto. Hə was ona of th: famous "Seven 
Preach2rs" who led the Religious Revoluticn in K2ntucky and Ohio, 

who broached th2 Gr2at Schism in the Prasbyt2rian Church of that area 
and day, and who eventually turned to tha Shakar faith, under the 
p2rsuasiv2 preaching of this same Hld:r Issachar Bat2s and of John 
Meacham, son of Elder Joseph Mzacham (th2 on2-tim2 Baptist) and of 
Benjamin Seth Youngs -those thr2e who wera called "Th: Propaganda," 

the first missionarizs of Shakerism to th2 Nast, who travel3d, indeed, 
some 1100 miles afoot to carry their gosy2l thith2r. That their 
gosp21 was votent may well bè judg2d from th: fact that whole con— 
gragaticns followed mən like Dunlavy into ths Shaker fold. Ons 
gathers a v2ry human glimos2 of th3sa man: the Elder Issachar sing- 
ing—and all his p2ople2 with him—-singing out th: sadness in their 
hearts, not holding th3ir anguish close in Prometh2an stolidness—— 

an Elder singing the common santiments out into th2 whole firmamsnt 

to accompany the Dear Deoarted Others. And then all ths folk whose 
spirit surely was in this funaral custom and in the song's music as 
well as v2rs3, tre2asuring that song, singing it at other funerals 

too (though a new song was always reczived by some mamber of the 
community when any l2ast ons or graat3st fied)» Indeed there is sober 
record alsc of songs that ware sung by the dec2ased at his own funeral, 
or "heard" by all the assemblad mourners on thair r2turn home, or 
possibly th2 next day or thersafter! 


Of the intimate story of Busro's history little has yet 
com2 to my notice though it may w2l1 2xist in unrezad manuscripts. 
Most that I know is glsanad from the carefully pisc2d tog2ther double 
journal kept by Samuel Swann McClelland, Shaker Eldər of the periode 
With considzrable historical acumen he gath2red, from old2r journals 
and from the records of on2 of the Kantucky communitizs where later 
the Busro members tarriesd, a very consist3nt account of thə dramatic 
parall3l trips in the wagons and th? boats when the Busro settlers 
finally surr2nd3r2d to th3ir troubles thra and sət forth te raturm 
to Union Villag2 and th2nce to Whitewat2r and Watervliet, Ohio, where 
most of thəm snd2d their days in peace and industry and faith. This 
account covers the years 1805-1832. So it tells of th: 2vents that 
led to th: abandonment of th2 ssattl2ment twics over, decimated both 
by dis2as2 and th2 maraudings of the Indiana. Thea fate of thə sociaty 
was deeply d2plorizd and all possiblə don to alter thz trend toward 
closur2. Th: Journal still is 2xtant. It was reprinted almest in 
full, and with som? addsd not2s, som? fcrty yars ago by ths Ohio 
Archzological Socia2ty. 


Eldz2r Issachar hims:1f, in his old ag2, and whan his ministry 
was ended, returned to the parent sociaty at Mt. Lebanon, Naw York, and 
there 2nd2d his days. At his funeral thərə was sung a hymn he had 
himself compos:d at Busro and instruct2d to bə so us2d. 
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Som? rec2ivers of songs wər2 acknowlsdg2dly more sensitive, 
mors gift2d than oth2rs., Some, for instance, might never "reeszive" 
but on? hymn in a lifetime, while others like lovely Eldrəss Antoinette 
or Sister Martha And2rson might be liks a perpetual spring, 2ver bub— 
bling over with their gift of song. (Martha is reputed to hav: re- 
ceived as many as twanty hymns, tune and all, in a singl2 day, and on 
many such days; and in her lifetims, it is said, she received upwards 
of two thousand hymns.) Th2 curious thing abcut this gift of song is 
the individuality of th2 songs thems3lv2s. In looking ov2r mor3 than 
two hundred of their manuscript hymnals in ths Shakerscript notation 
I have vary s3ldom ind2ed found duplicat: vars2s or tunes, unless they 
were indicated to ba known duplicate copies. 


It is amazing how hard it is to dunlicat2 2xactly th3 
app2aranc> of the Shaker music whtn th2 dstail theroof really is 
not too complex in any on3 hymn tuna. Th2 rəason for the difficulty, 
I believ2, is du2 not only to th? handwriting charact3ristics of so 
many v2ry individual o:-rsons, but also to the fact that for years 
they used p2ns which they had made for themsalv2s and which for a 
long tim? had no slit in th? nib; thas2 w2r2 long mad2 of silver 
which they procured by m2lting down small silver ccins (this then 
was not an ill2gal procedurs). Later thay made st221 pens, from 
st2el th3y made themselv2s from iron tak3n from a naar~by iron mine 
which still gives its name to the village of Richmond Iron Mine. 
They had less succ3ss with their 2fforts at making st231; so they 
took to buying strip steel for sens and at last tc buying p2ns them- 
selves, They did make ruling pens (fiv3, four, or threz-line gang 
pens); but sventually thy ceased to us2 the five—linz staff for their 
music and simplified the task greatly by using only one lin3s. Still 
later they used no line at all. The quality of the workmanship in 
these hymnals is meticulously neat, beautifully executed and most 
attractiv2 and legibl2. In all th2 hymnals I hav2 s22n, only on2 was 
crudely p2nned; none is written in pencil, for they were a sacred 
task, dona by the few who wer2 permitted to learn te write the no- 
tation; and they ware meant for p2rmansnt r2cord. 


The notation forms arə most fascinating. Th? same symbols 
were used at diff2rent periods with quit: diff2rent meanings, as whan, 
for instanc2, ths us2 of a suosre or sub-scribed dash addsd to a letter 
meant at on2 priod a record cf tha note's tim2 valu? and at anothar 
its octave lecation! Ths same varizty of meaning attaches, at time, 
to their use of capital and small letters, to light and blacksr letters 
of the same size, to ven the oosition of th? capital or the small 
lstters, On2 varisty of th? notation used three positicns of capitals 
only—-vertical, l2ft-slant2d, and right-slantod. Thsy wrote without 
key symbols. Th2ir rhythms were indicat2d by curiously cften-changing 
and often-chang2d mced2 signs, Y3t all thoy did, in th: writing of the 
tunes, had definit: ord2r, according to th? Shaker bslief that all 
things don2 must be "in ord:r" The whole range of the notational 
varieties form a distinct and v2ry logical pattarn of 2volution 
musicologically. Th2 whole patt2rn is only to bə gl3an2d when one 
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knows examoles in considerable number, from all the societies and 
especially from many periods historically, in each of the societies, 
and often in each Family of one society. 


By the greatest of good fortune. for modern students of the 
old music, they had a few so interested in the notational form itself, 
and in making its use understood well by their privileged "singers? 
groups" that they compiled manuals to explain the different phases 
of the music. I have found a number of such and they cover a good 
part of the more than century-long evolution of the notation. In 
addition I have found letter and countless diary and journal references 
to their ponderings over the notation forms and their use, and over the 
musical theory they evolved as well. It is truly remarkable to see 
with this development going steadily and constructively on while yet 
the rank and file of the members were creating the songs spontaneously, 
passing them on by vocal means only and developing so strong a folk- 
consciousness in singing the music, that all of the manuals clearly 
show arduous attempts to fit the notation to the "Shaker way?’ the 
"order of signing" in the songs develooed by the folk itself, rather 
than to fit the Shaker way to the notation. 


It is most. delightful to find that some of the leaders 
experimented with, and to a certain extent really considerably used, 
code verse in their hymns. One such l3ader used at least three ciphers 
in-his diary, another in his hymns, and then tried to write tune as 
well as verse in shorthand] It may have been this which gav2 another 
Elder at. a different community the idea of streamlining and then re- 
ducing to shorthand—musical-—notation the tunes in his great work of 
many thousands of hymns! The result, though curious indeed, is 
fascinatingly, easy to read. - In addition, messag2s from the dead, 
and these often in the form of songs or anthsms or hymns or dance 
tunes, at times were "received" in "unknown tongues," after the pattern 
of the earliest Christian Church at Pentecost. Th2s2 at times were 
actually verses wholly (or partly) in code. No one of the world (non- 
Shakers) has ever realized they were anything but gibberish. But I 
have accumulated quantitizs of such hymn versa and am partly able to 
decode it. 


What is usually known of their music, however, is not these 
Shakerscript hymns but those very late ones (post-1875, several volumes) 
which wer2 printed at first on th2ir own »oresses—by hand—then later 
by comm2rcial printers. These war2 in round notes. To a larg? ex- 
tant th2s2 are comoris2d of hymns all written aftar th2 Civil War and 
by Shak2rs who joined the ssct that latz. Th3y r3pr2sent quite a 
different tyne, although their vərsə is clearly akin to th? basic 
Shaker doctrinal themes. C2rtain of th2 volumes arə stated to be of 
an inspirational and spiritual origin as w2r2 those of the earlier 
eras On2 or two volum2s ar2 plainly intended as Shaker "translations" 
of the bast loved of the old hymns; but som2 of these I hava tested 
show clearly a misunderstanding of th2 old notation forms; others 
show changed rhythms (which in part se2m only th2 further changes 
in lins with those evolutionally occurring 2arliar)}. Some of the 
hymnals szem from their prefac2s to be composed of entirely new 
"recaivings"” which were conceived in the new--round note--notation. 
The use of round not2s was. deliberately adopted for printing purposes 
after a trial with the old notation on sevaral of the Shaker presses— 
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one of which was the same that orinted their tiny herb package labels. 
Round notes were adovted not for the Shakers themselves, but at first 
for the creating of single songs to insert in their propaganda oublica- 
tion, Tha Shaker, which was meant for sale to the world's folks as well 
as to Shakers. Soon, howevar, such single pages of songs were gathered 
into small leaflets and then finally into a books These are the books 
now in use in Shaker homes; but most of these Shakers I have mown - 

in recent years sang their songs from memory and had never even seen 
the old Shakerscrint books nor heard of them, in fact, until I told of 
secing them. 


The essential thing to remember about Shaker music of the 
manuscript music səriods, up to the publication of their first single 
hymns (1815), is that the songs themselves--even when attributed to 
definite persons—-w2r2 essentially of folk character bacause of the 
complet? identification of the individual in mind and faith and general 
understanding and habitual behavior with the spiritual 2go0 of the whole. 
This "whole" might chanses-~b2ing at times the Family, at. times the 
Community, of th Socisaty--in thə versə conc2pts of the hymn or in the 
circumstances of its origin; but it was always Shakerism--the whole 
flavor of faith and way of life and hope of future bliss—that actuated 
the hymn's first utterance, that dictated its being "wrote down" or 
"recsiv21" or əvən its collectingin after years. Th2 music patterns, 
quit2 as much as thos? of the verss or the steps or arrangoment of 
th: dane2s, sprang from these generic sources. There were outstanding 
singers, ther w2re leaders of the singars, ther2 were əlders of 
the ministry who us2d the tunes and the verse and th amotion=stimu- 
lating and 2motion-controlling and thought-persauding power latent 
in the hymns and danc#s; but, even when such us? and such lading 
and such outstanding v2rsonal quality was noteworthy 2nough to find 
racording in some manuscript diary maant for non2 othar to read, the 
folk quality is most vividly ravealad in tne instinctiv? grasp of. 
psychologic valuss-~-of how to tak: u> and carry on the simplest con- 
tribution of any m2mb2r of the folk, young or old, saint or D2ginner 
in the faith, and how to round out and bind together the daily, 
hourly 2xn2rienc3s to th2 ənd that all wore ev2r attaining more 
and mor2 to true Shaker quality. ; 


III. Singing And Dancing 


Hərə is a bit from a diary: "Sant, 1. 1816. . . The Elders 
sneak in Vəəting considera>le respecting our manner of labouring... 
the subject now is w? tak2 3 steps advanc3 whereas before we only took 
two. I always hala mys3lf to go only 2 and never understood contrary." 


Hərə too is the first public netics of the "singars"group," 
the privileged fiv allow2d to learn to sing by nots instead of’ rote— 
Georg3, Luther, William and idward (the fifth fəlt it his duty to not 
tak2 so much tim2 away from his work!). "They hava waitzd lon? for 
this time," says the diarist (their young Elder who taught them to 
r2ad the music hə had copizd dow), and says he, "I wish them success." 


Fifteen months later hə indites in’ his dia~y: "Night msetings 
43 labour2d a song or two [not he hərə dozs not say hymn, but song 
the Elder Brother said hə believed w2 had batt2r all saake a little to 
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throw off the weight and cloud of darkn2ss that gathered: to us L4 
lafter a hard day's work in the gardens no wonder th2y were tired 4 
and to turn facing 2ach*othor, the first rank to the "Singers" the 
second rank to the third, the fourth to face the fifth. . . We did 
so and though som3 mortifying to nature, I believe it was a help." 


When a hymn or song was "laboursd" or sung with "motion," 
a variety of manners of shaking "as implied. Sither ons shook out of 
on2s21f all latent vil, all rigidity <f contumacy against the in- 
flowing powsr of Good, or one shook to invitə the on3rations of tha 
Spiritual Fore3, the Povr of the Almighty which mads it possibl2 to 
recziv2 and to utiliz> the good gifts from n2avenly sources. as 
th3 y2ars wor? on in Shaker history such shaking lost its, charactzristic 
of sentir? individuality in th? rattern of th? shaking; it ceased on 
most occasions to b? "promiscuous" (th? old Shaker phras2, msaning 
unr2gulaved or non-uniform), nd gradually assumed so fixed a pattern 
that it was rather forgottsn by worldly obs2rvers, and pərhans also 
by th2 mass of the Shakers themselves, that there ever had been that 
individualistic way of labouring a hymn. Inst2ad two modes of laboring 
or "motion" war? adontsd, whethar by common consent or by the elders! 
d2cr32 w2 ar2 not yət sura.’ These were the tvo som2what stiff-posturad 
shaking of the arms (lat:r only of th? for2arms with th» elbows held 
rigid against th2 sides) in a vibrating up and down motion (a) with 
the palms turn:d downvard and fin ers flex2d and curved downward--this 
to indicat2 th? shaking out of sin--and (b) with salms turned uovard 
and th2 arms slightly mor 2levatei--to indicate the recziving of 
all good influsne2s and gifts of God. 


Onə bit of interesting evidence comes from a non-Shaker 
whos? 2ld2rly r2lative had, as a child, b22n r3ared in an 2astərn 
Shaker school. It s22ms that a rasular part of the routine in that 
school for small childr2n was ləarning how to shaka sroperly. A 
littl2 song was sung and to its siml: words first one hand was shaken 
by a child; then th: lik: hand by anoth2r child; then both childran 
shook tog?thar. Thə scond r2neated the osrformanc2, with the same 
littl: vers, ‘to a third child. Thə thr- joined in shaking, then 
four, and so on till all w2r2 shaking th2 on? hand. Then in the same 
routine tha othar hand was shaken. Then :nə foct; than two feet; 
then the h:ad, th2 should2rs, th2 whol2 body were sət swaying. Then 
with acce2l2rat21 o.ac2 th2 whol? group shook mor? and mor? violently 
until p2rhaps on3 mor? sansitiv2 than th: rəst (or mor2 imaginative) 
would suddanly fall in a tranec2 on th? floor. And mayhap also«he would 
bərin to r2c2iv2 .a.song, or sp2ak som? doctrinal words, or provh2sy. 


This proczdur: was to any Shakar quit: normal and an 2vidence 
of th2 child.o3rform2r's So3ing movad by the sam? onsrations that were 
racognig2d as th: charactzristic 2videne? of the. influx of the divine, 
and in th2 child so aff2ct2d mark2d that on for watching as a potential 
m2dium as thə y2ars vor3 on. Back in th 2arly days of th? era of the 
Forti2s when th? Shaker sviritialistic 2xd2riances w2r2 at their hight 
ther2 was not only this fact of th: whirling and the falling in a trance 
as.a sort of avoth2o0sis of th2 shaking cr motion alone with th? hymns; 
but tner3s wer? definit, danc2s based on this whirling, during which not 
one alone but.a whole group cf dancərs v2r2 wont to share in the 2estatic 
exozri2ncs as a kind of climax to th? singing which had progrsssed 
through a s2rizs of augmented rhythms. It was at this particular period 
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too that several of the elders in several societies devoted so 

much effort to working out their elaborate system of modes for the 
Shaker music, with all their curious mode signs which have remained for 
nearly a century unintelligible to non-Shakers. 


As the shaking took on a measure of regularity in form, so 
too did the elaboration of the shaking into "the step mannertof motion, 
the "travel," "circle," "round," etc. There were also the "drumming 
step," “shuffle,” "turning shuffle," "chain regular," "walking," 

"square order shuffle," “square turn," "Heavenly march," "native square 
march," "hive," “oven,” "labor," "solomn march,"--all manners. (Manners 
in Shaker speech means the step, the hymn when sung without dancing) 
This "stcp manner" was not a continual progression forward, such as we 
call a march, It was a mode of shaking the feet which carried the shaker 
forward and back within a very short space on the floor, somewhat in the 
manner of a slightly complicated way of marking time bcfore one begins 
to start forward in a march, This step hed variations; one of which was 
likely to carry the shaker forward several paces on the floor and back- 
ward the same, The step seems to have usually been done in ranks and 
rows, This was the "standing order" for singing the hymns and the re- 
strained forward and back motion. could b: indulged in without disturb- 
ing the ensemble of the whole congregation. Th. rows were straight lincs 
crosswise of each end of the Meeting Room;the ranks were straight but 
slanted in opposite directions from a central point at the rear, thus 
opening an inverted V in the center, with the open end facing forward. 
The elder who verhaps was momentarily leading the hymn, having pitched 
it vocally, was thus visible to every individual in his congregation. 
This was the formal manner of standing in the late thirties and the for- 
ties and much longer. Earlier, it is believed, the ranks must have been 
closed. 


IV. Customs And Anccdotes 


The Shaker funeral hymns were sung by all the believers pres~ 
ent, while marching to the grave, and oftcn efter returning to the family 
dwelling house where they held a service called Memorial, at which the 
spirit of the deceased was reported to be often present, tarrying be- 
fore starting on the long travel to the outer regions of the blest; 
and at times it is recorded that the deccased was the author of a song 
"reecived" by one of the mourners, who in turn sang it to those as- 
sembled. Again the song simply was received by one or another, or 
by several of the living believers loft to continue their earthly 
travel. Funerals were always held within twenty-four hours after the 
death; in this they deliberately followed the Mosaic custome, believing 
it well so to do from cvery point of view. The coffin was mede by the 
brethern who had woodworking skill. No fancy internal decorative 
lining was pleced in it; a clesn and beautifully smoothed box was 
sufficicnt~--again efter the tradition of Isracl. One old diary records 
how a skilled carpenter made his own coffin, feeling himself failing 
in years; illness followed, but his life was sparcd--according to his 
belief, because he was not ready to go, being too vain in having wanted 
to make his own coffin big enough for his tall self! So he kept the 
box in his bedroom to remind himsclf that the human sould is - frail 
thing at best! On occasion it is recorded how e dying sister or brother 
was calmly measured for 2 coffin while still conscious, and at times 
was thus endued with strength to recover, being intent to "fool them 
yet" in quite unsaintly fashion, 
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On2 axc2nticnal account t21ls of th2 b2lov2i deceased inviting 
a sensitiv: sister to-go: with her on thz outward journsy... "So she did 
so," the account says, "trav2lling some 500 miles on th? way to heaven 
all th2 while recounting th: conversation held with th: deceased, the 
messages reczivad to be transmitted to the belisvers at homa, the 
sensations f2lt by both, and somewhat regarding thosa of the Spirit 
World met along tre way"! To the Shaker, death is no mors "sleep and 
forgetting," for ons simply and happily trav2ls cnward, alceng a different 
road; that is all. One remembers and revisits the friends at home on 
earths; one can influence them for thair help cn the upward path; one 
can counsel them; and, if on2 is əxəscially orivil2g2d, basing dead, yet 
can r2turn with such messages and find som? instrum2nt sensitive 
anough to reczive and pass thos2 messag2s on. Always, to the Shaker, 
the familiar reaches of gardan and fiald, of path or road or room or 
shop arə invisibly  .20pled, not only with the beloved dead but with 
famous persons who too may on occasion hav3 th: gift to maka thair 
or2s2nc3 known. 


For instanc2, on? sist2r, now gone forward, about two y2ars, 
us2d to valk down the Shak2r villag2 street with me, s2at herself in 
hər calm and usual way upon a roadsid3 rock, convers? upon th most 
ordinary topics and then in equally usual tone and mannsr remark: 
"Thera! you s22 her? Thera is Antoin2tt2 (or Martha, or th2 Elder 
Richard, as the casa may 63, although both Martha and Antoinette 
had been dead half a century). .Ther2 shz com:s down th2 orchard. 
Her cap string is awry again! J must straighten it for her when she 
com?s high !' And then, remombsrins m2, sha vould say; "Aye! I forgot 
that.y2 has not the gift"(to se2 as sny Shaker could)! Sh2 vas a very 
sane littl2 old lady; cn2 n3ver.in the izast f21lt that sh2 was fey. 
Her 2xplanaticon. "as simol2: i could h2ar music. cvar the radio, having 
no id2a how it got. into th: box or now transmitt2d throug: tlie air. 
W2ll, did nct som2 animals s22 what humans could not? sas it sc strange 
that.a Shaker whe all hər lif? had courted th: gift to s32 should acquire 
it, by the gracs of tn2 Most High? 


Anoth2r of the Shaker customs was the "Cleansing Gift," 
for which thar? was.a whol: month of orsparation. at onea time ths 
pr2paration lasted for thr22 months. The whol: of.the story of this 
gift is not yət cl2ar to m2 cn tha basis of manuscript descriptions. 
It was to som2 extent mixed up with MothsraAnn's birthday, and with the 
gkaaning of the fields in th2 vrost-harvest period. It cembined both 
the outward tidying of the fields and outbarns and thə storing up 
of the fruits for the winter. .And for ths woman it mzant an qual 
cleansing of th: inn2rmost r2c2ss of 2very closət and nook in tha 
Shaker house; əvəry bur2au drayer must m23t "sacrific3," and finally 
there must toc be a cl2ansing gift for the individual's own hart and 
mind. All evil thoughts about others, all s2lfish r2luctanc2 to for- 
give small or larg? ills don cn? by others—-all must bə clsans2d out 
of on? so that, when Christmas Day cam2, on? was ready and holy for the 
primitive Christian lov: f2ast, a whol? day with no food but br2ad and 
water. Gradually th2s2 multipls ccncents s22m to have m2rg2d into 
the concept that Nav Year's Day was the day of th: sacrifice (sacrifice 
of s2lfishness); and gifts to. ths poor wərə mada; the day was spent in 
meditation and prayer. Diarists (each Family hal on2 for bretharn, one 
for. the sisters) literally turned ovar a nev leaf. 
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Thərə is a considərablə amount of hymnojiy r2cognizabl2 as 
məant for us2 at that tim3. Ona very »eculiar aspect not always ob- 
s3rved at this sason but in linə with th: sam2 ctncepts was that of 
the "War Cry," and th2 songs for that us? ar? at times encush to sat 
one's mind aghast. The very setting of "Tha Cry" yas 2erie; not 
at midnight (though som? of tha songs call it th> Midnight Cry) 
but usually after on2 had gon: v2ry soundly asl33p, say about three 
in tha mering, the silent sleeping rooms wars rent with th: loud 
sheuts and vocal cris of a group cf sing2rs, 12d by an 2lder appointed 
te de so; "Aris?! Shak2! Cast off thy Sins!" And all would don robes 
in haste, all in du: Shaker perfection cf fully-dressed medesty, and 
ge a~tiptos down to thz Family Meeting Rocm (chapn21); and thar2 in 
tna dim swaying lant2rns' light the dance of worship would begin— 
so to continus until full dawn in the sky. New baliavirs, first 2x- 
periencing this soul-shaking ordzal, give vivid accounts by which one 
may judge of th2 n2rvous and motional tansity cf th occasion and 
of the heights cf 2motional fervor in the dancing and th: whole con- 
gregation's singing. 


Four of th2 original 3ightaen Secietizs (communitiss) remain 

in 2xistenc2 today; but, alas, in ths werds of a doar sister now far 
on har heavenly way, th: Shakers! cwm gosp3l seems tc have "gone below 
the surfac>." All mambars are new 3lderly, in or b2yord thair eighti2s 
for th? most rt, and none now among th2m s3əms tc hav3 ti? oldtime 
firs of oreszlyting; they say "there is not gift." Inst2ad, they also 
say that so much th? Shak2rs taught, that was in that day so ravelu- 
tionary a mann2r cf thought and b2li2f, and longer an amazing practice, 
now is accapt2ed belief and practic? for all th? land-~as their belief 
in the quality of woman with mən in labor and in reward fcr tcil, their 

edagogy of industrial ani practical aducaticn fer youth, their belief 
that labor and worship must go hand in hand and both de an int2gral 
part of lif2. Parhaps ens of the r2asons they have p2rsisted so long, 
living as thay do in communal fashion and by th2 teil of their məmbərs’ 
labors, is that-—though in their day they s2emed, to ths adherents 
of cthər sacts, doctrinal 2xtremists —-thsy wore evar rational, con- 
structiv3, modarat? and given to high standards in all ths social 
asp2cts of thsir life. Any Shaker will tell you that Shaker products 
of all their crafts sold bacaus2 tazy v2re rsligiously made as perfect 
as thay kn2w or could devis? or learn to mak? them. Anyon3 who hes 
3var owed and us2d a Shake2r chair, or some cf thir beautifully woven 
rugs, or worn a Shak2r cloak can t2stify tc that perfecting of crafts- 
manshio. For th2y lived their motto: "Hands to work and hearts to Ged." 
In their wership not only t'3 hands sorved His glory but avery fibar 
of one's whole body. That, and net just th? cn? simple 'gəsture of 
shaking th2 palms upward, is why that originally derisive worl, Shakars, 
cam2 in tim? to b2 their own manner cf ref2rring to thems2lves. -' 


V. Vally Songs 


Among tha Shakər colləctions th2r2 arə many Valley Songs 
or "Val2 of Humiliation" songs, the ssns2 baing that of bowing , 
bowing low and lowr and surrendering all prid? of s2lf in deepest 
humility and conscicusn2ss of sin. In many cas2s the "low" or "lowly" 
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refrain was coupled with the idea of travel: "I will walk low, lowly, 
low in the valley and I will bow~bow—bow-—bow and mortify my spirit. 
I will bend and bow before my Lord...as I travel onward to salvation." 


Whether in rhythmic and rhymed verse or in recitative or 
anthem form. travel almost always meant that they wound up marching. 
Sometimes with their. peculiar sort of hitching "lift and lower"— 
"step and halt", routine in the march; sometim2s in straightforward 
"ragular travel" or smooth rhythmic march time as we worldlings call 
a march. Sometimes they "walked the narrow path" (a literal chalk 
line on the floor), heel and toe stepping. 


„LOWLY 


Lowly in the vally, the vally, the vally 

Lowly in the vally, the vally, the pretty vally, low 
Lum diddle lum diddle lum diddle low, low, 

Lowly in the vally, the vally, the pretty vally, lov. 


TRAVELLING TUNE 


De lo salle va salle vane low, low; 
In the Valley I will go; salle vane low low 
There the gifts of Gol do flow salle vane low, low. 


QUICK 


O Mother's pretty path 1'11 ever walk 
Mother's pre--ty path I'll ever walk 
Lan de ve va ne, lan de ande ve 

lance ve ne va ne, 

vi n2 an ce Ve. 


REQUEST 


Guardian angels hover round me 
Help me down low very low 

Make me humble, make me holy 
Help me conquer every foe. 


ANTHEM 


I am: 
- I am, the holy archangel that sang on the way; 
while we were a-comeing: from Eng-~—land; 

into A--mer—i—ca;, 

O, the meeting was joyful when we landed here: 
sil val le la val le va so le va ne. 
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VI. WILLOW SCNGS 


The refrain of the Valley Songs gradually merged into 
their Willow Songs: "I will bow, bow, and bend like the willow 
the willow that leans with the winds of Heaven; that yielis and 
sways and is wrought upon by the Spirit, the willow that grows be- 
side the Living Fountain of the Most High...."So runs, in essence, 
the same leitmotif of humility--of surrender of self to the operations 
of spiritual power, that are so intensely interwoven through all 
Shaker doctrine and worship and song. 


The Willow Songs hark back to the days of the founding of 
the Societies in the opening years of the Nineteenth Century. The 
doctrinal concept they imply goes back prior to 1796, for it was in 
that year that Father Joseph Meacham died. He it was who, wnile head 
of the Order, stressed the need for walking in th2 valley and for 
humbling oneself to Gospel meekness, and he it was who found it very 
hard indeed (perhaps because of his upbringing as a Baptist) to 
accommodate his limbs to the swaying of tha dance. So we find him 
taking up the still older concent of Father James ‘hittaker—his 
predecessor in the Ministry as First Elder of the Shakers—-which 
was to bend as well as to sway to the rhythms of the hymns, and to 
increase the bending in deepest, slowest obaisance, to use the bending 
and swaying to limber one's body, to render it the more ready to re- 
ceive manifestations of power and all good gifts. 


The tempo of the willow songs varizs--not only in the speed 
of the swayings that were imitative of the tree's lithe swayings in 
the winds of haaven, but also in the basic rhythms. 


LIMBER LIMBER 


Limber, limber, I will be 

Like the banding willow tree 
Pride and Stiff shan't hinder’ me 
I will bə limber, limber 

I will be free, I will b2.free. 
Tha flesh shall never bind me 

I will fight, I'll keep my right 
In this pretty kingdom. 


ANTHEM 


I will bow my soul to God; 
I will labor to b2 low, low 
low, low, low, low, low. . e 
I will shout and sing prais?2s, 
to God for this great salvation from sin. 
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TRAVELLING TUNE 


The gifts of God ars free for all 
Fah na nis ka na na 

They'll purify and cleanse the soul 
O la nis ‘ka na na, . 

To every soul that will keep low 
Fan nis ka na na 

The gifts of God to them will flow 
O la nis ka na na. 


ANTH IM 


Wo mo sa selen do ve 

Vi da nə vum vi lane voo 

O ri sa ne van cri sa nə voo 

O Mother lay m2 low lay me iow 
Where you sə van do O may find me 


(The final syllable s, se van de 0, in this hymn are often 
used in the cod? hymns and. mean angels or messeng2rs, bringers of 
" 
gifts.” 


(UNTITLED HYMN) 


Why can't I bow why can't I bend 

Bend my stiff neck into the work of Mother 
O I will boy y2a I will bend 

And whil2 ths fire is hot 

Keep old nature squirming, 


VII, A Shaker Hymn And A Glossary 


Following is the text of a Shaker hymn and a glossary of 
som? of the common words and phrases used with symbolic and peculiarly 
Shaker—doctrinal meanings. Th2 varse and the tune of this hymn are 
aS voluminous as tne other westarn Shaker hymns, of the early 1800's; 
the hymn was found in a book which is undated but which contains some 
hymns which arə dated 1842. This may indicate that this version was 
actually reczived in Canterbury, an eastern Community. .Again the 
date may indicate only that this was a long treasured hymn and, as 
found in this book, vas on2 of a collection of such old hymns of the 
Ord2re 
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ZEALOUS LABOUR 


Now by my motion I shall prove 

How much th3 word of God I lovs, 

For on the trae that fruit which shows, 
Is found the limbs on which it grows. 
Then lət my limbs with fruit b3 strong 
While labouring such a living song 
Coma all my activ3 powərs aris3 

And mak2 a living sacrific:, 


Stand u2 my soul and clsar my way 
And give me room to dance and plays 

O cast m2 loose from every drag, 

As Samuel hew2d the base Agag: 

For why should sluggish flesh control 
And bind my 2ver—living soul? 

Such lawl3ss bondage shall not b> 

As God is true, I will be freal 


O how I love to be relzased 

From avery feeling of a beast, 

No more to feel ons poison dart, 

Of his vile stuff about my haart; 
But now I'm labouring with my might 
No hateful Beast will heave in sight; 
And 2v2ry living st2n I tread 

I try to put it on his head! 


I need not think of gaining much 

To give the floor an 2asy touch; 

Or labour in soma handsome form 

That scarca will keep my ankl2s warm: 
For I have not so far increased 

That I can manag2 such a beast, 
Without my blood is nicely heat 

And my whole body flows with sw3at. 


Tell m2 no mor2 it is not good 

To labour shary and heat the blood; 
For this is but a vain 2xcuse, 

To lət a fleshly natura loose: 

For I hav2 provad th2 matter through 
Whatev2r work I find to do; 

Unless I do it with my might 

I never feel like I'm doing right. 


Now here's my faith I sp2ak it plain, 
And lət my f23t the sense explain; 
With zal to labour and unite, 

With every gift that comes to light; 
If in "back ord2r" there I spring, 

If in the "step manner," or "to sing" 
If "shuffling," I will do my dest, 

To k3ep my union with the rest. 
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Tha r3ason why I sing so long 

And "st2o" the notes so quick and strong 
Is just because that God hath donz 

What h2 hath promised in his Sen: 

He sent ths averlasting key, 

Which opens Heaven wh2re I ba; 

This animates ME while I move 

For this strong key is str2ngth and lova, 


Now 2v2ryon2 that helps mə sing 

May their msat-off'rings fre3ly bring; 
For har3's our altar blazing hot, 

To burn the sluggard and the sot: 

So lət th> house be filled with smok2 
That ev'ry wanton b2ast mak2 choke: 
Then round the altar lət us play 

And glorify th: blessed day. 


(A Shakar hymn, vith tuna, from Canterbury, N. He) 


GLOSSARY 


Motions 


A tearm with many shades of m2aning, basically whatever 
visible motions of th2 hand, head, foot, body, hips, arms, kn2ss, 
fing2rs, or all th2s2 simultanzously might bə caused spontaneously 
by the "operations" of inner impulses g2narated by spiritual, 2ven 
divine, -fcrees. In this sənsə motion was beyond one's own control. 


it is us2d also to designat2 int2and2d motion, 2ven of 
pantomimic natur2. 


Words associated with motion in thə diari3s, journals, 
hymn vərsə arə: sway, bend, bow, quiver, bə mov2d, invit2 with the 
hand, ths jerks, th2 bends, writhing and’ twisting, whirling, hopping, 
trampling down, »32ating with the foot or hand (to the time of the 
song), step, march, trav21, throwing one's body or one's arms about. 


Referred to by lat2r Shakers as th2 “unord3red ozriod" of 
worship--surely describabl2 by th: word "disordered"-—-thair word 
for it was "promiscuous," maning thareby, "not regulated" or "each 
on2 as the spirit moved." The Shakers definitely trace ths patterns 
of their dancing to th2se varieties of "motion," thus closely re- 
inforcing their concent that the dance "mann2r" was derived from 
spiritual sources; each "mann2r" of th2 dance (we would call it some— 
times the dance st2p or th: combination of staps into a pattern) had 
its own “ord2r" or corr2ct way and sequ2nc2e In som? of th2 dances 
the "promiscuous manner" was rstainsd in part. But th: g3n3ral pər- 
formane2 in this unr2gulated fashion was relegated to the past after 
som2 years and th2n called the "back" or “ancient manner," It did 
retain a certain sanctity, for on certain special occasions it is 
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recorded that the "back" or "promiscuous mann2r" of th2.danc2 vas 
briefly r2vived—a kind of nostalgic looking backward to the days of 
the First Parents of Shak2rism and a raturn to their ways, >2rhaps 
to m2asure how far in the interim the Believers had indeed travelled 
or failed to trav2l. "Believars" was th: namə the Shakers preferred 
to call themselves. 


Motioning of songs is m2ntioned often. This was a limited 
meaning of th2 term and connoted a kind of pantomimic, or else a 
marely rhythm—-tapping motion of 2ith2r arms and hands or th2 fete 
In these senses anyon? familiar with Froebellian practice, based on 
instinctivs motion in response to rhythms, or on th3 small child's 
equally instinctive urgs to act out what he sp3aks or sings or says, 
will racogniz3 the Shakars' genius for seizing th2 instinctiva and 
raising it to the lav2l of raligious practices and m3aning. Too, he 
will recogniz2 any kindergartener's instinctive (and tutored) em 
ployment of such motion as a təaching msthod; and seized upon as the 
essence of all folk-gam3s and danc2s. Naw "motions" in Shaker meet- 
ings were often simply the spontanzous uniting of all present with the 
"gift" suddenly showed by on2 or mora mambers, psrhaps in respons: 
to a song only that momant "received." Again it is recorded that the 
2ld2r or 2ldress announced a new gift of motion received. Mother Lucy 
was particularly interested in the many nəw motions that sprang up; 
she made commant on which w2r3 seemly or which "mada mock," She 
called befor2 her on? of the most promising of th2 young b2lievers 
and g3ntly bad2 him think for himsalf if ha was likely to become a 
ringleader in too boisterous worship! (In quit? the same spirit 
against sunerfluity of motion, as when she cautionsd the same lad 
against using two colors of ink wh2re his scholars might. gain such 
worldly lov2 of luxury! His alibi in his diary was. that he "never had 
descended to writ? anything SACRED like hymns, in RED ink!" But he 
forthwith destroyed all his chərishəd small bottles of berry inks he 
had baen exp2rimenting with.) 


Every us2 of tha word motion—-like so many Shaker words 
that seem very ordinary to us worldlings—-has rsally to be defined 
in the cont2xt of its use. Usually then, motion was the outward, 
visible, physical response of the individual, whather alone, orsin 
company, to the inner spiritual urge to expression through bodily 
memb2rse It could be joyful or "make on2 alive"; more oftan it came 
clos2r to the camp meeting exparience, for it brought one "low"; made 
him ashamed. before his f3llows or in his own heart. In short, to 
us2 the Shaker phras2, "to bə op2rated on, even of the Lard, was 
often a sore cross upon naturs and proved one,in the Oe way by 
how on2 bore up und2r the 2xosrience." 


Throughout the spirit 2ra motioning of songs.seems to 
have been gr2zatly elaborat:d; and therewith toothere was much added 
symbolism.. So much so that in time the Shakars closed their m2etings 
to the public because of disturbanc:s ereated and the worldly in- 
ability to k22p paca with their symbolism 2nough to understand and 
treat uncritically their "motions" in ritual, and sven mor2 their 
symbolic use of words in the hymns which worlal ines conceived to have 
quite different and often lewd meanings. 
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It is of sp2cial interest, musicologically, that whereas 
other protestant sects for th: most part and soon discarded motion 
and all the. jerks and oth2r camp mzəting phanomena, the? Shakers 
caught up all thes2 primitiva, ecstatic forms of "motion" and made 
them an intəgral part of their worship, mors 2sp2cially of their 
ritual and of the danc2. In th2ir most conc2ntrated form ths various 
kinds of motion show forth slowly as on? accumulat2s data on th2ir 
spiritual era of worship, for it was th2n that they devised the 
worship in their Holy Mounts or Chos2n Vallay (thers were different 
nam2s, call2d spiritual names, for 2ach of these sp2cial arzas, where 
ritualistic worship occurrzi out of doors for a number of years). 


Fruit: One's behavior. 


Ths Tree of Lif3, a v2ry special concept in Shaker theology, 
subject of some of thair peculiar rsligious drawings, said to have 
bəən drawn "under op2rations" by persons not always so gifted in 
ordinary senseSe 


Limbs : 


The limbs of the Troe of Lifos The Tres of Life and the 
Willow conc2pts ar: at times confus2d or bland2d in som? of their 
hymn v2rs2. So at some homes, today on2 will find, not th: willow 
tree befor3 the door of the homestead, but the arbor vitae. Again 
when on2 will be told, "The trees arə there; we planted them, with 
such and such a c2reamony," it is that only Shakers arə gifted to 
s22 them. 


My Limbs: 


This, m3ans. all. the mamosrs of th? body, not just arms and 
l2gse Head, shoulders, trunk as wll might be s2parately agitated 
in motion while singing, ‘labouring, or trav2lling (all th2 while in 
the meting, of- cours2). 


Labourings 


To labour is to be thrilled, moved, agitated, in response 
to inner moving impulse or religious message or song, therefore to 
vibrate visibly. Descriptions of labouring sometimes indicate merely 
a kind of teetering on tiptoe, at times a kind of mass swaying for- 
ward and back while maintaining the ranks or "standing order": again 
it was like wild and concentrated pacing of the floor undar the force 
of doctrinal exposition or the recital of one's "testimony." Such 
responsive vibration was to the music alone, or to the doctrinal 
message, 7 
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The word is used to indicate so many kinds and nuances of 
behavour that it is almost indefinable with any exactness. It is 
very often used as a verb transitive: one “laboured a tune" or one 
"laboured a few songs" then sang a hymn standing, then laboured while 
uniting to receive humility. It was not exactly the same as to shake 
for the two terms ar2 often used distinctively in the same sentence 
or hymne Actually, I have come to think that these terms themselves 
went through considerable evolution as to meaning and thus contributad 
perhaps to tha doctrinal growth as well as bsing in turn influenced. 


Sacrifice: 


Note the rhyming cf this word, the long drawn vowel, noted 
in many otherwise awkward verses and contributing alse to the peculiar 
rhythmic effects in ths music itself. iere the word means specifically 
to shake until on2 feels silly, foolish or changad-thus the sacri- 
fice is of one's pride, The humiliation-humility theme of the valley 
songs in another guise. 


Beast: 


Entirely Biblical usage this, meaning "the Flesh," evil, 
sin, desirs, and all recalcitrancy within on3self--hence to be trodden 
down. 


Feeling of a beast: 


Wilfulness, worldliness to bə forsworn, sexuality, pride, 
sinfulness, longings for superfluitiss. 


Around my heart: 


Res2ntment, unwillingness to obey the Light, jealousy, 
unhappiness, disorderly impulses—all of which, though experianced 
by beginners in the faith, were even so likely to constrict the heart 
with feelings of depression, actual pain, gtc. Such wsre the experi- 
ences one might f2el while "labouring in thz valley"; it was from such 
that "true travel in the valley" gave ralease; and joy followed. The 
valley songs that ware all joy actually s2em to havs been voiced by 
a matured Shaker "trav2llar" who had won his or her joy by travail; the 
words travail and travel ar2 somstim2s used intarchange2ably. 


No hateful beast will h2av3 in sight: 
Shaking, labouring, singing of hymns, th: dance, all seem 

to hav2 been conc2zived to hav3 some talismanic valus against sin with- 

in on2selfs and similar effect was, definitely sought when th2se forces 

wer2 “appliad" by the grous, all uniting in th: danc2—for example, in 

behalf of an 2rring m2mb2r of the group, Ther2 was power in such action, 
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power not only to drive out sin, but to encourag2 effort in the falterer, 
power also to convict; and there are r2cords of the use of singing and 
of dancing by Shak:r congr2gations to confound the oppressor, or the 
worldlings who on occasion sought to desecrate the Lord's Mseting by 
catcalls, or jaars, or mockary or noisy behavior. Som2 power thare 
must have b2en; for tharea ar? records when mob action was arrested by 
such action. Again a delightful story of the Shaker sisters who "with 
one accord aros2 and shooed the whole of the World's kind out from 

the Mzetinghous2'and then returned thems2lv2s, with all decorum to 
compl 2t2 the interrust:d service! No doubt is left, in the account, 
th: the "shooine" was full of actual "motion", for it was accompanied 
also "with the soft hisses which altog2ther sounded like a flock of 
angry gees2f" 


Living step: \ 


No lackadaisical dancing was tolerated in worship. "Come, 
be aliv2," ths old hymns say. The st2p itself must bə live as well 
as lively, not sluggishly or sloppily executed even when at the slowest 
pac3. The foot must ba lifted and set down, th: sole of the shoe in 
some dances not to be heard, in oth2rs to bə set down with so firm a 
motion that the dance in question was called the "drumming manner," 
from th? sound of th3 f22t. Though cloth shoes were the usual meeting 
sho2s (to promote exertion of the f3ət, without help of leather) cartain 
special dances came later which caused special shoes to be made, some- 
thing a little like our toe dancer's shoe, but with the whole sole made 
heavier. In this song, the last two linzs would probably have been 
"notion2d"—pantomimed—and the "tr2ad" and "head" notes trampad 
heavily and most r3alistically. 


Gain much...easy trad: 


Th2 vigor put into th2 labouring or the dancing of a hymn 
was of th2 v2ry 2ss2nc2 of its rendsring; it was the masure of how 
much on? united with th sentiments of the hymn. Where 2specially 
vigorous sentiments v3r2 exor2ss2d with vigorous benefit to b2 gained 
by the sing2r or the dancar therefrom, of such axc3edingly vigorcus 
g2stur?s and action was th2 "racsived" pattem that there are accounts 
of the kn2e striking the chin, rhythmically, or th2 hands ths floor. 
The 2asy tread, unless indicated by the words of ths hymn, was a 
mark of slovenly r2ligious devotion only to bə tolerated for rason 
of grzatest ag2 and infirmity. 


Handsome form: 


No aping of ballroom suaviti2s, on? would surmis2. 


Ankles warm: 


It tak2s quite a bit of agility to warm the ankles in dancing. 
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Incraased: 


Gained in gospal gift, in powər over one's own irreligious 
impulses, thought, behavior—sven though secret, 


Vain exeus33: 


Aimed, I think, at the younger p30zl3 who at first, in 
youth's aexub2rance, might fəl, tha dance in its physical affects 
rather than its spiritual; also at the currant ballroom tendency to 
glids instead of sither stepping or travelling--in th2 day of the 
waltz and th2 schottische, which soma might hav3 learned ere they 
joined the Shakers. (Th2re were, howavar, several rather lat3 
mann2rs of thə Shaker danca which bore considerable likeness to 
mundane steps requiring a slip or slide of the foot!) 


Some have thought. the Shakar "stap manner" required a 
sliding of tn2 foot; its name impliss this; manuscript descriptions 
state there was a "Lift on the foot"; this is vary different from a 
sliding of th2 foot as the description further shows; viz, "the weight 
of the body is carried from the hgel. to the toe and in that instant 
the heel lifts but.the toe never laav2es its place. -It is. ths other 
foot that mak2s the forward or backward mov2." : (Nota elsewhere in 
these vag2s thə young 2lder's worry ovsr whathsr to mova two or three 
steps forward in such manner. ) 


Whatever works 


"Hands to work and hearts to God" was the Shaker motto. 
"Whatsoever thy hand findəth to do, do it with all thy might!" 


My might: 


Salvation cam2 cf on2's own effort, through reaching out 
for saintly life on th2 garth and in the here2after. 
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The Millanium on zarth, right in th2 Shaker community; for 
they felt assured that th2are was indeed a gr2at deal of heaven. being 
worked out in their way of lifs, a true preparation for th: H2avan 
they were all travzlling toward. The Christly spirit with a garden 
hoe in the hərb garden, behind a weavar's loom, penning a new hymn 
lest any scrap of divine message bə lost. Was not Christ himself a 
carpenter? - Was not Mother Ann a worker at thə loom in old Manchester, 
a cook for strang3rs after hər long stormy voyage to Am2rica? Where 
bettar to find the divine way, than among human kind whom He created 
and into whom H2 ever breath2s His Spirit? 
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Animates me while I move: 


Faith and the inner moving christ spirit (they do not al- 
ways capitalize the word) invariably stir one; emotion must find out- 
let in motion; so must the religious impulse. 


Everyones. -nsat off'ring: 


Uniting in the dance, or hymn singing, enhances its salu- 
tary power, carries its power further. Many of the songs were both 
in the music and the verse keyed to the minor in devotional spirit. 
One determinedly brousht to mseting (and left there, if only one 
could properly unite in its spirit) all one's trials, weariness, un- 
worthiness. ach service was both of praise and sacrifice: sacrifice 
of will, of pride, of umbrage, or other ill-treasured burdens. 


Our altar: 


Always in any Shaker gathering, even while at work, there 
was an invisible altar, the spirit of devotion, whereon whether phy- 
sical labor, or weariness of soul, or song, or just one's presence, 
something was daily and hourly laid upon the altar of the Common 
Good, the community's lifs and well being and travel onward to God. 
More often the symbolism*used in Shaker writings is that of the Foun- 
tain of Life, the Fountain of Living Water; this indeed was the cen- 
tral symbol of all their Holy Mount ceremonies, for the Fountain 
there was invisible; it was the Altar, and "to dance and play" 
around it was a recurrent phrase in their hymns of that period. 

Lest some be so humble as to be unable to grasp the symbolism unaid-— 
ed, much labor was devoted to building a small enclosure around the 
mystical place, to grassing it with velvety sward, to keeping it 
tended; and at the head was for a time standing The Lord's Stone with 
sacred inscription. But many Shaker writings testify that the real 
altar is within the soul; that it is the inner sacrifice which counts 
for spiritual victory and saintly achievement. 


Play: 


Again this word, with religious content, frequently as- 
sociated with "dance." As David danced, as Miriam played and with 
her maidens sang and danced befor? the altar of the Lord. 


The counling of "altar," "let us play," and "glorify the 
blessed day" sounds as if this might well be a ritual song for Mother 
Ann's Day which is always called the "Blessed Day," her birthday. 
Only very late did this caremonial observance se3m to be merged 
with Christmas (the earlier Day of Sacrifice, which sas later moved 
on to Naw Year's Day). Ann's Day occurred in the fall.and so got 
mingled also with harvest ceramoni3s, which also were part of the 
"Cleansing Gift" when houses and barns and fields alike wars assidu- 
ously cleansed of all rubbish against the coming winter. Then at 
Christmas human hearts and minds and souls were out to the cleansing 
gift; in fact, the whole was a continuous stream of symbolic obser- 
vance along with the physical tasks. One ate only bread and drank 
only water until sundown on Christmas Day--a kind of "love feast" or 
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sacrificl:l 'məal (thay did not observe Communion as the Lord's 
Supper); this mzal and the retirement to solitude and meditation 
that want with it w2r2 symbolic sacrifice, th2 real sacrifice b2ing 
consummat2d latsr in th2 wining out of all ill-will, all narbor2d 
grievances, one against the otier, betyvsen the members, ere the 

zar should end. i at 


Obviously there is much in the Shaker symbolism. which 
is gensrically Christian, some that se2ms Habraie, and much that is 
deliverataly (according to their manuscripts) very early Christian 
in nattərn. In ra2ading their hymns, as ind221 all their manuscripts, 
on? must hark back to 2arly church, 3arly angland, early New angland, 
zarly Ohio, and Kentucky to find kindred psychology and behavior in 
orimitive religious rsactions, and th2 primitives of cur own 
Prot:stant Era, Yet for all th2 historic record is claar that many 
strzams mat in th: Shaker versonn2l; they yət achieved a Slending and 
a potent flavor to all their ways which can only bə call3d Snakər-- 
that was their own peculiar way of lif2 and thought. Of that seculi- 
arity one can grasn real understanding only very slowly, for one 
literally has to soak it in from contact with its gndl3ss manifestations. 


- Simpl3, ordinary words carrisi much and d229 meaning wh2n 
"rac3ivad" by Shaker "instruments of the divine spirit." 


Washington, D. C. Estalla T. «22ks 


ANNUAL MESTING 


The 2ighth annual meeting of Th2 Hoosier Folklors Sociaty 
was held at Catherine's Tea Roomp in Indianapolis, Indiana, October 
25, 1945. 


Following the dinner, which b2gan at 6:00 P.M., President 
William Hugh dans2n introduced Prof. Th2lma G. James of Wayn2 
University. Prof. Jaməs discussed "hərə to Look for Folklor"; 
and sh2 pointed out that on2's family, cna's frisnds, one's students, 
one's collaagues, ths family next decor, the policeman on the beat, 
the ministar, the janitor, the total strane2r--all ar2 potential 
informants vith valuatls traditional material. With apt illustrations 
from hər om collecting 2xp2risnce2s, with humor and understanding, 
sh3 invitsd and stimulated her auditnc2 "to collect." 


Paul Browst2r, of Bloomington, Indiana,» collactor and editor 
of Ballads and Sones ef Indiana, discussed "Aids to t3 Yollacter," 
pointing out that an inter2st in popl, though not too aggr2ssive, 
is the watchword of successful collecting. 


In’ th: business ma2ating, te r2vorts of tn2"sacretary and 
of the tr3asur2r disclos2d that the mambershin vas h2altay and that 
tha sociaty was solvant-=but that som2 1946 dues had b2en paid and 
that the Dacember £ullstin had not b2en issued or paid for, To im=- 
prov? this latt:r condition, the mambears orassnt vetal to increase the 
membership du25 to two dollars a y2ar, sinc? th2 one-dollar memoership 
charge hai not ba2n sufficient to mzet tha cost of the sullatin, of 
stamps, 2nv2lop2s, ani notic3s. 
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Prof. Stith Thompson, who h2adi22 th: Nomination Committee, 
moved that the Socizty adopt a practic? of other similar organizations 
in alecting the sam2 slat: of cffic2rs for two y2ars in succession. 


The motion was pass2d. 


Prof. Jans2n then pr2sented for discussion the probl2m of 
widening th? scope of the Hoosier Folklor: Bulletin and of issuing 
it in orinted form. He vointed out that there were two possibilities 


op2n to the Society; to inaugurate a bulletin for the Middle 


West 


to b2 published jointly, ani in turn, by the state societies or to 


widen th2 interest ani coverage cf th2 pr2sent oullsiin, but 
ke2p it in the control of t3“Hooster Folklor? Society. The 
officers of tha Society wer2 “instructed to study th: »vroblem 
and to work out a desirable cours; of action. 


Zrn2st «. Baughman 


NOTES 


A FURTHER NGTE--OF "SWAPPING SCNG" 


to 


The nots and query on > 56 in this scullstin's last issue 
produced two vary worthwhile communications, which I should lika to 


shar2 with the Bullstin"’s readars. Ths first came from C. C. 
of Ranss2la2r, Indiana, and is hare produc2d in part: 


Tullis 


Upon inquiring amone the stud2nts of ht Ayr High School, 
I found one boy who had hearithe song befor. His namə is 
Leon Littleton and hə is quite a ballad singir in his own right. 


He says h heard Bradley Kincaid sing it over the radio 


som2 tim? ago. 


And h2wis th2 song as forvarie2l so kimly by Reader Tullis 
with th: title--and a good on3, it is-~as submitted, I suppose by 


Leon Littlaton. 
Swapping Song 


rene chee ee 


When I was a littl: boy I lived by mysalf, 


And all th> br2ad and ch32s2 I got I laid ugon. the shelf. 


Tum a wing wang vaddl2, tum a jack straw straddle, 
Tum a John Fair faddl3, tum a long way home. 


ll, th: rats_and.the mic? they 124 m2 such a lifs, 
I hai to go to London to buy m2 a wifs. 
Tum, ste. 


Tho er23ks waro so vida and thia lanes w2r3 se narrow, 
I nad to bring h2r hem? on an old ‘wh22Lbarrow. 
Tum, etc. 


My wh22lbarrow brok2°and I got'm2 a fall, 
And down cam2 whs2lbarroyv, wif? and ali. 


I swanP2d my vheelbarrow and got m2 a horsa, 
And then I rod2 from cross to cross. 


I svapp2d my hors2 and got mə a mara, 
And then I rod2 from fair to fair, 


I swapp3d my mar2 ani got m3 a mula, 
and than I rod2 like a doggon> feol. 


I swapped my mul2 and got ma acon, 
And in that trad: I just learned how. 


I swap 2d my cow and got m3 a calf, 
And in that trada I just lost half. 


I swappe2d my calf and got mə a sh3an, 
And then I rode till I vant to sl330. 


I swaop2d my sh22p and got m2 a han, 
And © what a pratty thing I naz then. 


I svapned my hən and got m a rat, 
I sət it on a hay stack with two littl; cats. 


I swapped my rat and got mI a molz, 
And th2 doggon2 thing want straight te his hola. 


An interesting form of th> sam: ballad which had r2ach2d me 
rath2r deviously from rural Wow York stata, this is a much fullar 
account, having mor: than twice as many stanzas as well as a differant 
and more complicite2d r2frain. My New York version hai ons tachnical 
devic2 vhich this do3s not--in ths: New York v2rsion, it is quits 
obvious that the trader cams cff badly in 22ch succ2ssiv2 dal, 
wher2as at least the first tvo swaps r2l1.t2J abov2 do not s32m too 
unprofitable. 


The closist word parallels to the New York v:rsion, are 
affordizd between the 2íghth stanza abov2 and 


and i sold on? hors? and I bought m2°a cov; 
I never mad? a bargain 'til I knew how: 


and b2tv2en the ninth stanza above and 


I sold my cow and bought m2 a calf, 
Never knəw a bargain 'til I lost half 


It is verhavs worthy cf nct2 that in both variants, tk: parallals 
occur in cons3cutiv: stanzas. 


Th: very day that th? "Swanoing Seng" arrivad, thar? also 
cam2 2 communication from Miss Rosomary P. Robin, a studant at 
Indiana University, in vhich was th: first stanza (all sh2 could 
remamb2r) of a song sh2 had l2arnsd tən y2ars ave from har piane 
teach2r in Sunnysia2, Long Islnd, Nəw York. 
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When I was a bachəlor, I lived by myself, 
åd all th: br2ad and cheese I had I kept in on tha shelf. 


To my wing wang waddl3, 
To my jack-stray saddle, 
To my john far faddls, 
To my long way homa, 


The differanc3 in spelling bətwəən this chorus and th2 one in 
"Swapping Seng" is int2rasting. Is Miss Robin's mor? accurat2, or 
is it an attamot to rationalize nons2ns2 syllabl2s? 


Miss Robin also supolizs the information that th? song is 
in the rspatoire of Richard Jy2r-s2nnatt, whom sh2 hard sing it in 
New York City's Town Hall on Zaster Sunday, 1945. 


t 
Witp/aditor! s indulg2nc2 I should lik2 to clos? this note 
with an 2xor3ssion of my gratitud2 to Readars Tullis and Robin for 
their aid and for prcviding a further 2xampl2 that all folklore remains 
a coop2rativ: ent2rpriss. 


Indiana University william Hugh Jansan 


